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Thetis 


E SUMMARY 


| made myself as small as a bird perched in a man's hand. | sang 
softly and sweetly until he squeezed me in his fist. 


Then I took on the form of an albatross, or a large seabird, and 
flew upwards in the sky in order to follow a boat. But then he 
shot me with a crossbow and | could no longer fly. 


So | looked for a new, more acceptable form. A women's size 8. | 
became a snake, but that was a huge error. While | was curled 
upin the lap of my snake charmer, he began to strangle my 
neck. 


Then | became a roaring, heavy-pawed, carnivorous jungle cat 
with a zebra's carcass in my mouth. But with my golden eye, | 
spotted the man hiding in the grass with his twelve-gauge 
shotgun. 


| sank down through the ground to swim in the ocean. | became 
amermaid, asea nymph (which is in fact what | am), a fish, an 
eel, a dolphin, and even a whale, the opera singer of the sea. 
Then the fisherman crossed the water to catch me with his 
hook, line, and sinker. 


tried a new tactic, transforming into small mammals like a 
raccoon, skunk, stoat, weasel, ferret, bat, mink, and rat. But 
then the taxidermist, or the man who stuffs and mounts dead 
animals, sharpened his knives and | could smell the foul odor of 
his embalming fluid, so forget that. 


became wind, gas, and hot air. The clouds became my hair. | 
scribbled my name in the sky using a hurricane, but then a 
military plane sped through out of nowhere. 


Then my tongue became fire and my kisses burned, but the man 
was supposed to marry wore asbestos, a toxic, flame-resistant 
material. So | transformed and adapted again, turning myself 
inside out—or at least, that's how it felt when | gave birth. 


® THEMES 


WOMEN'S ADAPTABILITY VS. 
PATRIARCHY'S PERSISTENCE 


The title of Carol Ann Duffy's poem refers to asea 
nymph from Greek mythology who is forced to marry a mortal 
man, Peleus, against her will. In the poem, Thetis describes her 
attempts to escape Peleus's grasp by transforming herself into 
aseries of animals and natural elements. She can never remain 
free for long, however, and whether she makes herself sweet 
and docile or fierce and ferocious, nothing she does can shake 
Peleus off. In reimagining Thetis's tale from the nymph's own, 
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modernized perspective, the poem illustrates the ways in which 
women may adapt to survive in a patriarchal society, as well as 
the extent of men's violent desire for dominance. 


Thetis makes herself submissive like a songbird, deadly like a 
ion, slippery like a snake, quick like a fish, and even "Size 8"—a 
reference to women’s clothing sizes and, thereby, the pressure 
to fit societal beauty standards. The sheer variety of Thetis's 
forms suggests women's adaptability: these forms are her 
attempts to, alternately, placate, frighten, outrun, and outwit 
the man who pursues her. At the same time, however, the fact 
that she must shuffle through so many forms in the first place 
reflects the overarching power of patriarchy and male 
oppression. Her transformations echo the ways in which 
women may contort themselves to carve out some power and 
independence within a society that seeks to control them. 


Notably, the poem never refers to Peleus by name. Instead, he 
appears as generic male figures: the snake charmer, the hunter, 
the fisherman, and so forth. Peleus's persistence in pursuing 
Thetis thus seems to represent the broader way in which a 
male-dominated society consistently limits women's freedom. 
What's more, even as Thetis changes, Peleus develops new 
tactics to pursue her: he attempts to strangle the snake, to 
shoot the lion, to catch the fish, and so forth. In this way, the 
poem illustrates that patriarchy is itself slippery and adaptable, 
changing along with women to assert its power in new ways. 


The poem ends with one final metamorphosis: Thetis becomes 
amother. On one hand, this conclusion might represent yet 
another way in which women are trapped by patriarchy. After 
resisting Peleus, Thetis ultimately bears his child. On the other 
hand, Thetis represents childbirth as an act of transformation 
and adaptation—"I changed, | learned'"—and therefore suggests 
that perhaps maternal creation in fact allows her to break free 
of patriarchy's hold. In other words, perhaps having a child 
increases Thetis’s independence because it allows her an outlet 
for creativity, feminine power, and love. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-48 


MOTHERHOOD 


In Carol Ann Duffy's poem "Thetis," the Greek sea 

nymph Thetis describes her attempts to avoid 
marriage to the mortal Peleus by transforming herself into a 
series of animals and natural elements. Over the course of the 
poem, Thetis takes the form of a bird, a snake, a lion, a storm, 
and so forth. In the poem's final stanza, Thetis transforms into a 
mother: "So | changed, | learned, / turned inside out—or that's / 
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how it felt when the child burst out." This conclusion offers an 
ambiguous picture of motherhood. On one hand, becoming a 
mother seems like a violent, painful experience that forever 


links Thetis to Peleus and her son, the Trojan War hero Achilles. 


At the same time, however, the poem presents motherhood as 
an immensely transformative experience through which Thetis 
perhaps finds a sense of feminine power and fulfillment. 


nasense, ending the poem with childbirth implies that 
motherhood is yet another way in which a patriarchal society 
traps and oppresses women. Throughout the poem, Peleus 
finds a way to capture each of Thetis’s forms. For example, 
when she becomes an albatross, he clips her wings; when she 
becomes a lion, he aims a gun at her. Thetis’s becoming a 
mother suggests that despite her many attempts at evasion, 
Peleus ultimately gets his way one last time by marrying her 
and impregnating her with his child. Thus, Thetis's becoming a 
mother might represent how women are forced to conform to 
systems of patriarchy, as mothering is a traditionally feminine 
responsibility which requires devotion to a child—in this case, a 
male child—and, thereby, a loss of independence and 
individuality. 


Yet Thetis herself describes childbirth as another act of 
transformation. "| changed, | learned," she says at the poem's 
end, hinting that becoming a mother is in fact another act of 
patriarchal resistance. In this way, the poem seems to resist the 
notion that motherhood is merely a duty women undertake to 
fulfill their expected role in society. Instead, "Thetis" suggests 
that motherhood can be a radically creative and transformative 
act, one which offers women a source of passion, freedom, and 
love. Again, it's worth remembering that Thetis gives birth to 
Achilles, the demigod and Trojan war hero. Achilles's heroism 
and strength bring glory not just to himself but also to his 
mother. His supernatural power, after all, stems from Thetis's 
divinity, rather than Peleus’s mortality. 


Thus, "Thetis" recognizes how motherhood both limits and 
expands women's identities. On one hand, motherhood 
adheres to patriarchal expectations of feminine service and 
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animals and other elements of nature—a bird, a snake, a lion, a 
fish, a storm, and so forth—while Peleus remains human. In this 
way, the relationship between Thetis and Peleus might mirror 
the relationship between the environment and humankind. 


Even as Thetis continually shape-shifts to escape Peleus, he 
finds new methods to trap and possess her, using a crossbow, a 
gun, a fishing hook, "formaldehyde" and even "a fighter plane." 
Peleus's methods of catching Thetis grow increasingly modern 
a 
e 
C 


nd sinister, and it seems impossible that she can adapt quickly 
nough to escape him. In this way, the poem might be 
ommenting not just on gender dynamics and patriarchal 


oppression but also on the threat human technological 
advancement poses to the environment. (Indeed, literature 
often compares humankind's mistreatment of the natural world 
to masculine violence against women.) For example, when 
Thetis becomes a lion, she fears the hunter's gun; when she 
becomes fire, she fears "asbestos," a heat-resistant 
construction material that is toxic to human and environmental 
health. 


At the end of the poem, Thetis gives birth to the future Trojan 
War hero Achilles, thus implying Peleus's success in his sexual 
pursuit of her. Reading the poem as an environmental allegory, 
this conclusion implies that the natural world is incapable of 
resisting humankind's destruction. And indeed, Thetis presents 
childbirth as destructive: "the child burst out,’ she claims. 


However, Achilles's birth may also represent the continual 
cycle of reproduction and renewal that keeps the earth alive. 
That is, despite destructive human activity, the poem perhaps 
suggests, Mother Earth continues to create life. Thetis 
presents childbirth as one final act of adaptation: "| changed, | 
learned, / turned inside out,’ she claims. The birth of Achilles in 
the poem’s conclusion may allude to the fact that one way or 
another, the environment will continue to thrive even after 
humanity has made use of it. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


devotion, while on the other, it offers women great creative ° ais 
power and a chance at love and personal fulfillment. i ce 5.9 
. : e Lines 11-12 
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e Lines 46-48 e Lines 16-18 
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e Lines 46-48 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-6 


| shrank myself... 
... Of his fist. 


Duffy's poem reimagines the story of the ancient Greek myth 
of Thetis: asea nymph/water goddess with the power of 
metamorphosis (that is, she can change form at will). After 
learning of a prophecy that Thetis's son will be more powerful 
than his father, Zeus (the king of the gods) and Poseidon 
Zeus's brother and god of the sea) decide to marry Thetis off 
to a mortal man named Peleus (i.e., to limit her son's potential). 
Peleus binds Thetis in her sleep in an attempt to prevent her 
from shape-shifting and subdue her into consent. 


The poem retells this tale from Thetis's perspective, beginning 
in the middle of Peleus's pursuit. First, Thetis describes 
becoming a little bird singing a "Sweet, sweet" song. She's not 
violently, explicitly fighting back here, but rather trying a 
subtler tactic: presenting herself as innocent and docile, likely 
in order to placate her suitor/captor. 


The phrase "the size of bird in the hand" also alludes to the 
proverbial saying "a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush," 
which means that it's better to hold onto something you 
already possess than to risk losing it by trying for something 

better. Here, the idiom concludes with "of a man," highlighting 
how Peleus arrogantly assumes that Thetis belongs to him. 


The enjambment of lines 2-3 also seems to enact the shrinking 
Thetis describes, as line 3 is much shorter than line 2: 


to the size of bird in the hand 
of aman. 


And by describing her own size in terms relative to the size of a 
man's hand (presumably that of Peleus), Thetis emphasizes the 
gender dynamics at play in this scene: Thetis has made herself 
hysically vulnerable to a man. 


p 
Perhaps that's why she takes such care to display docile, 
pleasant behavior. The sibilant alliteration of lines 4-5 mirrors 
the softness and gentleness of Thetis's song, which is perhaps 
ntended to entertain and soothe the man who holds her: 


Sweet, sweet, was the small song 
that | sang, 


However, Thetis's submissive behavior fails to protect her from 


Peleus's power: " felt the squeeze of his fist," she claims. 
Symbolically, this scene reflects the unequal power dynamic 
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between women and men in a patriarchal society: being 
agreeable and "sweet" is one way in which women may try to 
protect themselves from men's anger and control, but it doesn't 
work for Thetis here. 


The sounds of this stanza create an almost light-hearted music 
that contrasts the poem's dark content. For example, "hand" 
rhymes with "man," and. Just as Thetis takes on various forms 
to subtly escape Peleus's control, the poem itself takes on the 
form of a chipper song to subtly critique patriarchal violence. 


LINES 7-12 


Then I did... 
... acrossbow's eye. 


Instanza 2, Thetis escapes Peleus's "fist" by transforming into a 
different bird: an "albatross," a type of large seabird. The phrase 
"shouldered the cross of an albatross" specifically alludes to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge's famous poem, The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner: 


e In Coleridge's poem, a sailor brings a curse upon his 
ship and crew by shooting a friendly albatross. The 
sailor later hangs the dead albatross around his 
neck "Instead of the cross" as a reminder of his guilt. 
The idiomatic phrase "an albatross around your 
neck" stems from Rime and means to carry a heavy 
burden. 
e There's an allusion within this allusion as well: the 
phrase "shouldered the cross [...] up the hill" alludes 
to Christ carrying the cross to the site of his 
crucifixion. To bear a "cross" means to carry a 
burden or endure suffering. 

e When Thetis says that she bears "the cross of an 
albatross," then, she's evoking the burden she 
carries as a woman living in restrictive a patriarchal 
society and having to grapple with the overtures of a 
man she doesn't want to be with. 


Thetis also depicts herself as the albatross itself—an innocent 
creature shot down in an act of cruel, needless destruction: 


e Like the albatross in Coleridge's poem, Thetis 
attempts to "follow a ship." But like the sailor, Peleus 
shoots her with a crossbow. 

e "| felt my wings / clipped by the squint of a 
crossbow's eye," Thetis claims. The metaphorical 
"eye" of the crossbow might be read as a reference 
to the inherent violence of the male gaze. 

e To "clip someone's wings,” meanwhile, is an idiom 
meaning to limit someone's freedom. Being bound 
to this man, the poem implies, is oppressive, 
restrictive, and suffocating. 

e The quick—indeed, clipped—assonance of "wings," 
"clipped," and "squint" adds urgency and intensity to 
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the line. 


Ultimately, this passage conveys a sense of Thetis's immense 
suffering and oppression at the hands of the man who pursues 
her. The dynamic between Peleus and Thetis might also be read 
as mirroring that between humanity and the natural world: 


e As Thetis transforms into various animals, the 
human Peleus continually threatens and harms her. 
In this way, referencing The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner also highlights the environmental 
implications of Duffy's poem; both works comment 
on the immorality of human, particularly masculine, 
attempts to exert power over nature. 


These lines are again very musical, despite focusing on 
suffering and sorrow. In addition to the assonance noted above, 
there's quite a bit of rhyme: 


e Line 7's "this" rhymes with line 6's "fist." 

e Inline 8, "Cross" and "albatross" make up an internal 
rhyme. 

e Finally, "sky" in line 9 rhymes with both "Why?" in 
ine 10 and "eye" in line 12. Many of the subsequent 
stanzas use a similar technique, rhyming an earlier 
ine with the sestet's final line to create a sense of 
closure as Thetis moves on to a new form. 


LINES 13-18 


So | shopped... 
.. at my nape. 


At the beginning of stanza 3, Thetis compares her search for a 
new form to shopping for women's clothing: "So | shopped for a 
suitable shape / Size 8." "Size 8" refers to a woman's dress size, 
while the word "suitable" again calls attention to the poem's 
gendered power dynamics: one might ask, suitable for whom? 
The poem is nodding to beauty standards that dictate how a 
woman's body must look in order to be considered desirable by 
a patriarchal society. The poem emphasizes how women are 
pressured to conform to standards set by men in order to 
survive in a world where women have little outright power. 


It doesn't seem to work, however, as Thetis again shapeshifts. 
So far, she has tried being sweet and innocent, helpful and 
friendly, and sexually attractive. Next, she settles on becoming a 
snake. Yet this, too, is a "Big Mistake": 


Coiled in my charmer's lap, 
| felt the grasp of his strangler's clasp 


at my nape. 


While Peleus may imagine himself in the role of a suitor or 
"charmer,' Thetis recognizes the truth—that just as a snake 
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charmer tames a snake using his "strangler's clasp,’ Peleus 
seeks to possess her through violent and forceful means. 
Sibilance ("suitable;" "Size," "Snake" "Mistake" "grasp," 
"strangler's,' "clasp") creates a snake-like hiss throughout these 
lines, suggesting both Thetis's form and Peleus's sneaky, 
sinister attempts to dominate her. 


These lines are filled with other sonic devices as well, including 
a rush of internal and cross rhymes ("Snake'/"mistake;' 
"grasp’/"clasp,' "shape'/"nape"), as well as slant rhymes 
("shape'/"Snake'/"Mistake;" "lap'/"grasp'/"clasp"). There's also 
general consonance of the crisp /p/ and /c/ sounds and slippery 
/\/ sounds: 


So | shopped for a suitable shape 
Size 8. Snake. 

Big Mistake. 

Coiled in my charmer's lap, 

| felt the grasp of his strangler's clasp 
at my nape. 


The swirl of sounds evokes Thetis's rapid bouncing from one 
form to another while also simply heightening the poem's 
language—in turn evoking Thetis's sense of danger and 
desperation as she moves quickly through her various forms. 


LINES 19-24 


Next | was... 
... the gun. Twelve-bore. 


Instanza 4, Thetis transforms into an even more deadly 
creature: a jungle cat. Thetis emphasizes her physical strength 
with words like "roar, "claw," and "meateater." Meanwhile, the 
image of "a zebra's gore" filling her mouth stands in stark 


contrast to the "Sweet, sweet" song she sings in stanza 1. 


Indeed, Thetis has left behind her docility in favor of ferocity. 
However, this reinvention of self does nothing to deter Peleus's 
advances, as Thetis soon notices "the guy in the grass with" a 
twelve-gauge shotgun. She's no longer the predator but rather 
has become prey once more. 


It does not matter whether Thetis is a harmless songbird or a 
bloodthirsty lion; no matter what, Peleus will find a way to harm 
and possess her. In this way, "Thetis" illustrates the seeming 
inescapability of patriarchy. Under such a pervasive system of 
male domination, the poem seems to imply, women cannot win. 
Furthermore, just as Peleus continually finds new ways to 
capture Thetis—using his fist, a crossbow, a gun, and so 
forth—patriarchy grows and changes with women. Women may 
appear to take on new roles, the poem suggests, but ultimately, 
society is still shaped by men. 


In terms of sound, stanza 4 uses a mixture of internal and end 
rhymes: "roar," "floored," "gore," and "bore" all rhyme, as do 
"claw," "paw; "raw," "jaw" and "saw" As in stanza 3, this rapid 


succession of many rhymed words quickens the poem's pace to 
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reflect the increasing speed of Thetis's desperate 
transformations. The use of asyndeton works in much the same 
way: Thetis speeds through this list as though she has no time 
for coordinating conjunctions. 


Finally, the alliteration of hard /g/ sounds at the end of the 
stanza—'But my gold eye saw / the guy in the grass with the 
gun'—is harsh and relentless. It also mimics the rhythms of 
gunfire. 


LINES 25-30 


| sank through... 
...and his sinker. 


Next, Thetis leaves behind dry land in favor of the ocean, 
descending "through the floor of the earth / to swim in the sea" 
like a "mermaid," an "eel," or even a "whale, the ocean's opera 
singer." 
n folklore, mermaids are sometimes depicted as resembling 
beautiful women with beautiful, seductive songs. Thetis 
becomes alternatively lovely and alluring, slippery and wily, 
huge and imposing. She also transforms into "me'—that is, back 
into a sea nymph! In addition to adding a bit of humor to the 
poem, this emphasizes a sad reality: Thetis is not safe in any 
form, including (or especially) her own. 


ndeed, just as before, Peleus proves unrelentingly resourceful 
in his pursuit: "Over the waves the fisherman came / with his 
hook and his line and his sinker.” With its waltzing rhythm and 
the long /ay/ assonance of "waves'"/"came,' this line itself simply 
sounds like a wave rolling across the water: 


Over the waves the fisherman came 


Again, the poem emphasizes the persistent, inescapable threat 
of patriarchy. When read as an environmental allegory in which 
Peleus represents humankind and Thetis represents the 
natural world, this stanza also highlights the danger human 
technological advancements pose to nature. Just as the 
crossbow and gun make men more deadly hunters, the boat 
allows them to infiltrate areas of the earth where they wouldn't 
otherwise be, and fishing equipment allows them to capture 
and kill the creatures who naturally live there. 


Stanza 5 contains fewer rhymes than previous stanzas, relying 
mainly on the slant rhyme of "singer" in line 28 and "sinker" in 
line 30 to carry on the poem's song-like rhythm. Nonetheless, 
"Thetis" maintains its quick pace in part through the use of 
asyndeton in lines 27 and 28: "Mermaid, me, big fish, eel, 
dolphin, / whale, the ocean's opera singer." Here, the lack of 
coordinating conjunctions creates a breathless, piling-on effect. 


Sibilance (in the form of both /s/ and /sh/ sounds) also evokes 
the watery world being described: 


| sank through the floor of the earth 
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to swim in the sea. 
Mermaid, me, big fish, eel, dolphin, 
whale, the ocean's opera singer. 


Meanwhile, the use of polysyndeton in line 30—"with his hook 
and his line and his sinker'-calls attention to the poem's play on 
the phrase "hook, line, and sinker." This idiom, which is often 
used to describe someone who has been completely, utterly 
deceived, implies that Thetis feels tricked in some way by 
Peleus's never-ending advances. 


LINES 31-36 


| changed my... 
.. Stuff that. 


Stanza 6 begins with another idiom: "| changed my tune" 
Throughout the poem, the use of colloquial language adds to 
the sense that this is not simply a poem about a Greek myth; it 
is also a poem about the modern, patriarchal world in which 
Duffy was writing. 


Note, too, how often Thetis refers to music: in the first two 
stanzas she becomes a bird, then she becomes "the ocean's 
opera singer,’ and now she has "changed her tune." The poem's 
explicit references to music throughout reflect the idea that 
Thetis's story is somewhat archetypal, the kind of tale that is 
passed down through song. Indeed, over the course of the 
poem, Thetis transcends her own individuality, becoming a 
symbol for all women living under patriarchy. 


Thetis now moves from under the sea back to the land, where 
she takes on the form of a series of small mammals: she sings 
the "tune" of "racoon, skunk, stoat," of "Weasel, ferret, bat, mink, 
rat.’ Within these lists of animals, the poem once again uses 
asyndeton to increase its speed and sense of urgency. 


Meanwhile, Peleus threatens Thetis by becoming a 
"taxidermist": someone who preserves dead animals. Again, the 
poem highlights the violence of Peleus's attempts to dominate 
Thetis: he strangles her, shoots her with a crossbow, hunts her 
with a shotgun, catches her with a hook, and now pulls out 
"knives" and "formaldehyde," a chemical used in embalming 
fluid. This image is particularly grim, suggesting that marriage is 
akin to death for Thetis. What's more, it conveys that Peleus 
doesn't care about having a living, breathing partner; he's 
content to have a lifeless, stuffed version of Thetis hanging on 
his wall. He wants a trophy, it seems, not a wife. 


Thetis ends this stanza with another colloquialism: "Stuff that." 
In other words, "Forget that." She's rejecting Peleus and 
punning on the fact that a taxidermist stuffs and mounts dead 
animals. 


This stanza contains more internal and cross rhymes: between 
"tune" in line 31 and "racoon" in line 32 and between "bat" and 
"rat" in line 33. "Rat" also makes up an end rhyme with "that" in 
line 36, giving the stanza a sense of closure. "Stoat" in line 33 
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can be read as a slant rhyme with "bat" and "that"; "knives" and 
"formaldehyde" in lines 34 and 35 also compose a slant rhyme. 
This mixture of internal, slant, and end rhymes contributes to 
the poem's overall quick pace and chipper, musical sound. 


LINES 37-42 


| was wind. ... 
.. a fighter plane. 


nthe poem's penultimate stanza, Thetis tries a new tactic 
altogether. Having failed to evade Peleus in physical form, she 
transforms into air. 


n this turn away from animal forms and toward natural 
elements, Thetis essentially becomes disembodied and 
therefore intangible. In this way, the poem perhaps comments 
on the danger patriarchy poses to women's bodies through 
sexual and physical violence. In order to save herself from 
Peleus's grasp, Thetis must transcend out her body, indeed out 
of any body, altogether. 


The anaphora and asyndeton of lines 37-38 create a quick, 
pulsing rhythm, again suggesting just how quickly and 
desperately Thetis is shifting through these forms: 


| was wind, | was gas, 
| was all hot air [...] 


This disembodiment affords Thetis a new level of strength. In 
line 40, for example, she shapes a natural disaster into a 
powerful symbol of her own identity and existence: "I scrawled 
my name with a hurricane." However, yet again, Peleus 
develops a new method to assert his dominance: "out of the 
blue / roared a fighter plane," claims Thetis. One can imagine 
how a fighter plane would disrupt a name written in the clouds; 
in this way, the poem illustrates how Peleus destroys Thetis's 
sense of self, and, more broadly, how patriarchy limits women's 
independence. 


The'fighter plane" also represents anew human innovation, 
which, in an allegorical reading of the poem where Thetis 

symbolizes the natural world, poses a severe environmental 
threat. 


Like those before it, this stanza uses a mixture of internal, slant, 
and end rhymes to maintain the poem's pace and song-like 
rhythm. For example, "air" within line 38 and "hair" at the end of 
line 39 make up an internal rhyme, and both these terms create 
aslant rhyme with "trailed" at the end of line 38. Meanwhile, 
hurricane" in line 40 rhymes with "plane" in the stanza's final 
line, contributing to a sense of closure as Thetis dispenses with 


her current form. 


LINES 43-48 


Then my tongue... 
.. Child burst out. 
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Inthe poem's final stanza, Thetis becomes another natural 
element: fire. Thetis's burning "kisses" might represent an 
attempt to reclaim her sexuality and weaponize it against 
Peleus. However, once again, Peleus proves undeterred by 
Thetis's transformation. This time, he appears as a "groom" 
dressed in "asbestos," a flame-resistant construction material 
that can cause adverse health effects for both people and the 
environment. Thus, "Thetis" illustrates, yet again, the seeming 
inability of women to escape the pervasive effects of patriarchy, 
as well as the destruction humankind causes to the natural 
world. 


And yet, Thetis remains ever-adaptable: 


So | changed, | learned, 
turned inside out—or that's 
how it felt when the child burst out. 


Inthe poem's final moments, Thetis undergoes one final 
transformation: she becomes a mother. On one hand, this 
conclusion seems to emphasize Peleus's success in dominating 
Thetis. Ultimately, he gets his way, marrying her and 
impregnating her with his child. Indeed, motherhood might 
seem to reinforce traditional gender roles which require 
women to give up their independence in order to nurture and 
support others. 


However, by presenting childbirth as yet another 
transformation, Thetis offers an alternate vision of motherhood 
as an act of patriarchal resistance. Just as becoming a bird, 
snake, or storm allowed her to momentarily escape Peleus's 
grasp, perhaps motherhood allows her an outlet for self- 
expression, freedom, and love. 


It's worth noting that according to Greek mythology, Thetis 
gives birth to Achilles, the legendary hero of the Trojan War. 
Achilles's achievements bring glory to his divine mother, to 
whom he owes his superhuman strength. 


This stanza contains one end rhyme—"burned" in line 44 with 
learned" in line 46—as well as an internal rhyme between both 
nstances of the repeated word "out" which occurs within line 
47 and at the end of line 48. This identical rhyme creates a 
sense of imperfect finality, presenting motherhood as Thetis's 
timate transformation while also inviting the optimistic 
possibility of continual change and reinvention. 


£3 SYMBOLS 
it's; 

Gp This poem's speaker, the mythological sea nymph 

Thetis, transcends the bounds of an individual 


character to symbolize all women living under systems of 
patriarchy. 


c 


THETIS 
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Inthe poem, Thetis flees the pursuits of the mortal Peleus. Each 
time he comes close to capturing her, she uses her powers of 
metamorphosis to take on a new form, becoming an albatross, a 
lion, a fish, a storm, and so forth. In this way, Thetis represents 
women's adaptability and will to survive independently, free 
from male domination. Her literal shape-shifting echoes the 
way women are forced to reshape themselves in order to evade 
the grasp, or at least soften the blow, of a world that seeks to 
control them at every turn. 


nturn, the specific creatures into which Thetis transforms 
become symbolic as well. Each evokes various tactics women 
may use to get by in a patriarchal world: 


e For example, the little songbird suggests being meek 
and submissive as a means to disarm men, while the 
albatross suggests being friendly and helpful. 

e The snake, perhaps, suggests trying to be sly or 

clever—to outwit or fool men. 

e The lion evokes fighting men through sheer ferocity 

and strength. 

e Theseacreatures might represent evading men's 

grasp through slipperiness (or, in the case of the 

mermaid, seduction). 

e The little mammals bring to mind sneakiness and 
stealth, perhaps evading men by avoiding detection. 


Because Thetis transforms into animals and elements of nature 
while Peleus remains human, she might also be read as a 
symbol for the environment. In this reading of the poem, her 
domination by Peleus reflects the way that the earth is harmed 
by human activity and technological advancement. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “I shrank myself / to the size of a bird” 

e Lines 7-8: “Then | did this: / shouldered the cross of an 
albatross” 

e Lines 13-14: “So | shopped for a suitable shape / Size 8. 
Snake’ 

e Lines 19-22: “Next | was roar, claw, 50 Ib paw, / jungle- 
floored, meateater, raw, / a zebra's gore / in my lower 
jaw: 

e Lines 25-28: “| sank through the floor of the earth / to 
swim in the sea. / Mermaid, me, big fish, eel, dolphin, / 
whale, the ocean's opera singer.’ 

e Lines 31-33: “| changed my tune / to racoon, skunk, 
stoat, / to weasel, ferret, bat, mink, rat.” 

e Lines 37-39: “| was wind, | was gas, / | was all hot air, 
trailed / clouds for hair.” 

e Lines 43-44: “Then my tongue was flame / and my kisses 
burned,” 

e Lines 46-48: “So | changed, | learned, / turned inside 
out—or that's / how it felt when the child burst out.” 
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PELEUS 


If Thetis symbolizes women in general, then her male 

pursuer symbolizes the persistence and power of 
patriarchy. It's worth noting that within the poem, Thetis never 
calls Peleus by name. Instead, he appears as a hunter, a 
fisherman, a pilot, and so forth. This anonymity allows him to 
act as a general representation of men's violent desire to 
possess and control women under patriarchy. 


Additionally, Peleus remains human throughout the poem. 
While Thetis changes form, he simply changes tactics, 
innovating new ways of capturing and controlling her: a 
crossbow, a gun, a "fighter plane." Thus, reading the poem 
allegorically, Peleus also perhaps comes to symbolize all of 
humankind. The harm he causes Thetis mirrors the harm 
human activity and technological advancement cause the 
environment. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 4-6: “Sweet, sweet, was the small song / that | 
sang, / till | felt the squeeze of his fist.’ 

e Lines 11-12: “But | felt my wings / clipped by the squint 
of a crossbow's eye.’ 

e Lines 16-18: “Coiled in my charmer's lap, /| felt the 
grasp of his strangler's clasp / at my nape.’ 

e Lines 23-24: “But my gold eye saw/ the guy in the grass 
with the gun. Twelve-bore.’’ 

e Lines 29-30: “Over the waves the fisherman came / with 
his hook and his line and his sinker.’ 

e Lines 34-35: “The taxidermist sharpened his knives. / | 
smelled the stink of formaldehyde’ 

e Lines 40-42: “| scrawled my name with a hurricane, / 
when out of the blue / roared a fighter plane.’ 

e Line 45: “but the groom wore asbestos.’ 


X POETIC DEVICES 
ALLITERATION 


"Thetis" bursts with alliteration, which, alongside assonance 
and consonance, fills the poem with rich music that brings its 
story to life. For example, in stanza 1, the alliterative sibilance 
mimics the gentle, soft quality of Thetis's song: 


Sweet, sweet, was the small song 
that | sang, 


There's more sibilance in lines 13 and 14, though here the 
device produces a somewhat different effect: 


So | shopped for a suitable shape 
Size 8. Snake. 
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Alliterative /s/ and /sh/ sounds cast a sinister hush over the 
poem and evoke the hiss of a snake—not coincidentally, the 
form that Thetis takes here. Similarly, the /s/ alliteration of lines 
25-26 mirrors the fluidity of a fish moving through water: 


| sank through the floor of the earth 
to swim in the sea. 


Elsewhere in the poem, harsher consonant sounds create a 
more violent tone. This type of alliteration typically appears in 
sections describing Peleus's actions. Take, for example, line 12, 
in which Thetis's wings are "clipped by the squint of a 
crossbow's eye." Here, the repetition of a sharp /c/ mimics the 
bite of an arrow. Similarly, lines 23-24 contain repeated hard 
/g/ sounds: 


But my gold eye saw 
the guy in the grass with the gun. Twelve bore. 


This harsh, guttural repetition pierces the sound of the poem 
much like a gunshot pierces the air. 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 4: “Sweet, “sweet, “small,” “song” 
e Line 5: “sang” 

e Line 6: “squeeze” 

e Line 12: “clipped,” “crossbow's” 

e Line 13: “So? “shopped, “suitable,” “shape” 
e Line 14: “Size? “Snake” 

e Line 23: “gold” 

e Line 24: “guy” “grass; “gun” 

e Line 25: “sank” 

e Line 26: “swim, “sea” 

e Line 28: “ocean's” 

e Line 29: “Over” 

e Line 30: “his, “hook, “his,” “his” 

e Line 32: “skunk, “stoat” 

e Line 35: “smelled, “stink” 

e Line 36: “Stuff” 


ALLUSION 


Stanza 2 alludes to Samuel Taylor Coleridge's famous poem, 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, when Thetis describes 
transforming into an albatross (a kind of large seabird). 


In Coleridge's poem, a sailor tells brings a curse upon his ship 
by shooting an albatross with a crossbow. His angry crew, who 
viewed the bird as a good omen, insists the sailor wear the dead 
albatross around his neck in lieu of a "cross" as a symbol of his 
guilt and regret. The sailor says: 


Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 
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Colloquially, to have "an albatross around your neck" means to 
be burdened with something. 


"Thetis" actually features a kind of double allusion when the 
narrator says that she "shouldered the cross of an albatross." 
The phrase "shouldered the cross" alludes to Christ's carrying 
of the cross to the site of his crucifixion and also means to bear 
a great burden or endure great suffering. 


On one level, then, Thetis's allusion implies that she carries a 
great weight or curse with her—presumably, that of being a 
woman in an oppressive patriarchal society, in which she is 
relentlessly pursued by aman she doesn't want. The implicit 
comparison between herself and Christ highlights her 
innocence in this scenario, as does the fact that she seems to 
actually transform into the friendly albatross. Peleus takes on 
the role of the sailor by the stanza's end, and Thetis suffers the 
same fate as Coleridge's albatross: "I felt my wings / clipped by 
the squint of a crossbow's eye," she claims. 


In The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, the albatross comes to 
represent both the natural and the supernatural worlds, which 
the sailor disrespects with his cruel, careless act of violence. 
The bird serves a similar purpose in Duffy's poem. By pursuing 
Thetis against her will, mortal Peleus demonstrates irreverence 
toward her divinity. Likewise, in an environmental reading of 
the poem, Peleus's shooting of the albatross and more 
generally his destruction of Thetis's various animal and 
elemental forms may represent human indifference toward the 
sanctity of nature. 


Additionally, Duffy's allusion to The Rime highlights the 
archetypal nature of Thetis's story. It reminds the reader that 
this is a familiar tale; masculine violence and domination of the 
feminine and the natural, the poem seems to suggest, pervade 
literature and history to the extent that these issues feel 
somehow fated or inescapable. 


Where Allusion appears in the poem: 


e Lines 7-12: “Then | did this: / shouldered the cross of an 
albatross / up the hill of the sky. / Why? To follow a ship. / 
But | felt my wings / clipped by the squint of a crossbow's 
eye.’ 


IDIOM 


"Thetis" uses several idioms that highlight the gendered power 
dynamics between Thetis and Peleus. The use of modern 
language also broadens the poem's scope, conveying that the 
themes of Thetis's story extend far beyond the world of ancient 
myth. 


For example, in line 2, enjambment calls attention to the words 
"a bird in the hand." This idiom, derived from the longer saying, 
"A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush," refers to the value 
of holding on to things one already possesses. Here, though, 
the phrase concludes with: "of a man." The phrases describe not 
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only how Thetis literally perches in Peleus's hand, but also his 
arrogant presumption that she belongs to him. 


In line 8, Thetis claims she "shouldered the cross of an 
albatross." While the phrase "shouldered the cross" alludes to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge's poem The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
it also acts as a variation of the idiom "a cross to bear," which 
refers to an unpleasant responsibility or burden that one must 
accept (the phrase itself stems from the story of Christ carrying 
the cross to the site of his crucifixion). The "cross" Thetis bears 
is that of being a woman in a patriarchal society and having to 
repeatedly transform herself in order to evade Peleus's 
unwanted advances. 


line 30, meanwhile, Thetis claims Peleus pursued her with 

s hook and his line and his sinker." At this point in the poem, 
Thetis has transformed into a sea creature. This phrase 
describes Peleus's literal efforts to catch her while also 
referencing the idiom "hook, line, and sinker,’ which is used to 
describe someone who has been totally deceived. Thus, Thetis 
expresses a feeling of having been wronged or tricked by 
Peleus. 


n 
"hi 


Finally, in line 31, Thetis describes her transformation into a 
small mammal using the idiom "I changed my tune," which 
means to change one's mind or opinion. This phrase calls to 
mind the "small song" Thetis performs to placate Peleus in the 
poem's opening stanza and thus highlights how Thetis's 
transformations are essentially a performance; rather than 
freely choosing her own form, she must change based on 
Peleus's violent actions. 


Where Idiom appears in the poem: 


e Line 2: “a bird in the hand” 

e Line 8: “shouldered the cross” 

e Line 30: “his hook and his line and his sinker” 
e Line 31: “| changed my tune” 


ENJAMBMENT 


Enjambment serves several purposes throughout "Thetis." 
Most broadly, it grants the poem a slippery, unpredictable 
shape that mimics Thetis's swift transformations. Take lines 
1-3, for example, where enjambment speeds up the poem by 
forcing the reader to plunge ahead without pause: 


| shrank myself 
to the size of a bird in the hand 
of aman. 


The lines tumble into one another just as Thetis morphs from 
one form to the next. 


Enjambment also calls attention to certain words or phrases. 
For example, the line break after "myself" allows the phrase "| 
shrank myself" to stand alone, emphasizing how patriarchal 
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standards limit women's freedom by requiring that they take up 
ess literal and figurative space. 


Enjambment also affects the poem's rhyme scheme. In some 
cases, enjambment creates end rhymes, giving the poem a 
song-like rhythm. In lines 2 and 3, for example, enjambment 
creates an end rhyme between "hand" and "man." Elsewhere, 


enjambment causes internal or cross rhyme. Take the poem's 
final couplet: 


turned inside out—or that's 
how it felt when the child burst out. 


QO 


Had Duffy made line 47 end-stopped by breaking it after the 
em-dash, the poem would have ended with an (identical) end 
rhyme, giving it a sense of closure. Instead, it ends with an 
internal rhyme, subverting expectations in a manner befitting of 
aspeaker as adaptive and ever-changing as Thetis. 


Where Enjambment appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “myself / to” 

e Lines 2-3: “hand / of” 

e Lines 4-5: “song / that” 

e Lines 8-9: “albatross / up” 

e Lines 11-12: “wings / clipped” 
e Lines 13-14: “shape / Size” 

e Lines 17-18: “clasp / at” 

e Lines 21-22: “gore / in’ 

e Lines 23-24: “saw / the” 

e Lines 25-26: “earth / to” 

e Lines 29-30: “came / with” 

e Lines 31-32: “tune / to” 

e Lines 38-39: “trailed / clouds” 
e Lines 41-42: “blue / roared” 

e Lines 43-44: “flame / and” 

e Lines 47-48: “that's / how” 


ASYNDETON 


On several occasions, Thetis uses asyndeton to describe her 
transformations. Take lines 19-22 for example: 


ext | was roar, claw, 50 Ib paw, 
jungle-floored, meateater, raw, 
a zebra's gore 

in my lower jaw. 


The lack of coordinating conjunctions in this list of descriptors 
speeds up the poem, leaving no room for pauses between each 
item in the list, just as Thetis has no time to rest before 
shapeshifting into a new form at the start of each stanza. 
Asyndeton appears again in lines 27 and 28—"Mermaid, me, big 
fish, eel, dolphin, / whale, the ocean's opera singer"—and in lines 
31-33: 
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| changed my tune 
to racoon, skunk, stoat, 
to weasel, ferret, bat, mink, rat. 


In these instances, the mirroring between form and content 
becomes even more apparent, as the items listed are individual 
animal species rather than parts or descriptors like "claw" and 
"jungle-floored." In other words, by excluding coordinating 
conjunctions from these lists of animals, the poem directly 
reflects Thetis's rapid transformations from, say, fish to eel to 
dolphin or weasel to ferret to bat. Asyndeton forces the reader 
to experience Thetis's various forms at the same frenzied rate 
she does. 


Where Asyndeton appears in the poem: 


e Lines 19-22: “roar, claw, 50 Ib paw, / jungle-floored, 
meateater, raw, / a zebra's gore / in my lower jaw” 

e Lines 27-28: “Mermaid, me, big fish, eel, dolphin, / whale, 
the ocean's opera singer.’ 

e Lines 32-33: “to racoon, skunk, stoat, / to weasel, ferret, 
bat, mink, rat.’ 

e Lines 37-39: “| was wind, | was gas, / | was all hot air, 
trailed / clouds for hair.” 

e Lines 46-47: “So | changed, | learned, / turned inside out” 


ASSONANCE 


Throughout "Thetis," assonance contributes to the poem's 
musicality. Take, for example, lines 13-15: 


So | shopped for a suitable shape 
Size 8. Snake. 
Big Mistake. 


Here, "Snake" and "Mistake" rhyme exactly. The words "shape" 
and "8" also contain a long /a/ sounds, increasing the poem's 
assonance and thereby contributing to its sing-song rhythm. A 
similar effect occurs in lines 26-28: 


to swim in the sea. 
Mermaid, me, big fish, eel, dolphin, 


Once again, the repetition of vowel sounds, in this case long 
/ee/s, combines with the poem's rhyme scheme to enhance its 
songlike qualities. This occurs again in lines 34 and 35: 


The taxidermist sharpened his knives. 
| smelled the stink of formaldehyde. 


Here, assonant long /i/ sounds create a slant rhyme between 
"knives" and "formaldehyde," thereby making the lines sound 
more musical. 


Indeed, in general, Duffy's frequent use of assonance makes 
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Thetis" read almost like a nursery rhyme. This chipper tone is 
articularly chilling when one considers the poem's content: 


p 
Thetis describes Peleus as violating and destructive, an agent 
O 


f patriarchy from whom she must constantly run away. In a 
ense, Thetis's musical use of assonance highlights her strength 
nd determination; she remains relatively upbeat even in the 


face of violence. 


Where Assonance appears in the poem: 


Line 2: “hand” 
e Line 3: “man” 

Line 8: “cross,” “albatross” 
e Line 9: “sky” 
e Line 10: “Why, “ship” 
e Line 12: “clipped, “by, “squint,” “crossbow's,’ “eye” 
e Line 13: “shape” 
e Line 14: “8? “Snake” 
e Line 15: “Mistake” 
e Line 16: “lap” 
e Line 17: “grasp? “strangler's,”’ “clasp” 
e Line 18: “nape” 
e Line 19: “roar, “claw; “paw” 
e Line 20: “floored? “raw” 
e Line 21: “gore’ 
e Line 22: “lower, “jaw” 
e Line 23: “gold? “eye? “saw” 
e Line 24: “guy, “bore” 
e Line 26: “sea” 
e Line 27: “me; “eel” 
e Line 28: “ocean's? “opera, “singer” 
e Line 29: “Over” “waves, “came” 
e Line 30: “sinker” 
e Line 31: “tune’ 
e Line 32: “racoon” 
e Line 33: “bat, “rat” 
e Line 34: “knives” 
e Line 35: “formaldehyde” 
e Line 36: “that” 
e Line 38: “air? “trailed” 
e Line 39: “hair” 
e Line 40: “name? “hurricane” 
e Line 42: “plane’ 
e Line 43: “flame” 
e Line 44: “burned” 
e Line 46: “changed, “learned” 
e Line 47: “out” 
e Line 48: “out” 


Albatross (Line 8) - Alarge seabird. Here, "albatross" alludes to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge's poem The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
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in which a sailor brings a curse upon his ship and crew by killing 
an albatross using a crossbow. The sailor is forced to wear the 
dead bird around his neck as areminder of his guilt. The phrase 
"to have an albatross around your neck" stems from 
Coleridge's poem and means to bear a heavy burden. In this 
case, Thetis bears the burden of being the object of Peleus's 
pursuit (and, more broadly of being a woman in a patriarchal 
world). 


Shouldered the cross (Line 8) - To "shoulder a cross" means to 
bear a burden. The phrase comes from the story of Christ 
carrying his cross to the site of the crucifixion. Here, the "cross" 
Thetis bears refers to the oppression and suffering she endures 
at the hands of Peleus (and a patriarchal society in general). 


Size 8 (Line 14) - Awomen's dress size. Here, Thetis uses the 
phrase "Size 8" to refer to patriarchal beauty standards that 

dictate the ideal body shape and size to which women should 
aspire. 


Nape (Lines 17-18) - The back of the neck. 
Twelve-bore (Lines 23-24) - A type of shotgun, the gauge or 
inner barrel of which has a diameter wide enough to fit a round 


bullet made up of 1/12 a pound of lead. Here, "twelve-bore" 
describes the hunter's gun. 


Stoat (Lines 31-33) - Asmall, carnivorous mammal of the 
weasel family. 


Taxidermist (Line 34) - A person who prepares, stuffs, and 
mounts the skins of dead animals. In comparing Peleus to a 
taxidermist, Thetis implies that he views her more as a trophy 
to be won than a human being to be wed. 


Formaldehyde (Line 35) - A chemical used in embalming fluid. 


Stuff that (Line 36) - A colloquialism meaning "forget that" or 
"to hell with that." Here, also a pun on the fact that taxidermists 
"stuff" dead animals. 


Asbestos (Line 45) - A heat, corrosion, and electricity-resistant 
fibrous mineral often used in construction materials and other 
commercial products. Here, Thetis references asbestos 
because of its fireproofing abilities, which protect the "groom" 
from her burning kisses. It's worth noting that asbestos can 
also cause adverse health effects to humans and the 
environment. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


Thetis" is divided into eight six-line stanzas, or sestets. In each 
estet, Thetis shape-shifts into a new type of animal or element 
f nature; in the first, she becomes a songbird, in the second, an 
batross, in the third, a snake, and so forth. In this way, the 
oem formally mimics Thetis's transformations, with each new 
tanza representing a new physical form. 


n 


NO YD O 
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Each sestet also follows a similar pattern in terms of the 
content it relays. The first half of each stanza describes Thetis's 
most recent metamorphosis, while the second describes 
Peleus's newest method of capturing her. This formulaic 
structure emphasizes the predictable nature of Thetis and 
Peleus's relationship. No matter what, Thetis continues to 
change and adapt and Peleus continues to pursue her. 


METER 


"Thetis" is written in free verse, meaning it doesn't follow a 
consistent meter. Instead, the poem's pattern of stressed and 
unstressed syllables shifts throughout, much like Thetis's 
physical form. In this way, the unpredictability of the poem's 
meter mimics the unpredictability of its speaker. 


However, it's worth noting that in several instances throughout 
the poem, Thetis speaks in anapests: poetic feet arranged in an 

unstressed-unstressed-stressed pattern. Take, for example, the 
poem's opening lines: 


shrank | myself 

to the size | of a bird | in the hand 
of aman. 

[...] 
that | sang, 

| I felt | the squeeze | of his fist. 


+ 


While line 1 is made up of two iambs (unstressed-stressed), 
lines 2 and 3 are made up entirely of anapests. Line 4 is very 
irregular, but line 5 contains a single anapest, and line 6 
contains two anapests surrounding an iamb. Overall, there's a 
clear, galloping backbone to the speaker's tale, one that 
perhaps mirrors Thetis's rapid transformation from one form 
into another. 


RHYME SCHEME 


"Thetis" is filled with rhyme but it does not have a regular 
rhyme scheme. Instead, the poem uses an unpredictable 
mixture of end, cross, and internal rhymes. Take stanza 2 for 
example: 


Then | did this: 

shouldered the cross of an albatross 

up the hill of the sky. 

Why? to follow a ship. 

But | felt my wings 

clipped by the squint of a crossbow's eye. 


This stanza contains an exact end rhyme between "sky" and 
"eye" which also rhyme internally with "why" Meanwhile, "this" 
and "ship" make up a slant rhyme as well as an internal rhyme 
with "clipped." Another internal rhyme occurs between "cross" 
and "albatross." Finally, there's simple assonance here as well, 
as in "wings / clipped by the squint." 
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Each stanza in the poem features a similarly complex mixture of 
rhyme. The only consistency is the fact that, that in each stanza 
apart from the first and the last, the final line contains an end 
rhyme with an earlier line ("sky" and "eye" in stanza 2, for 
example). This creates a sense of closure at the end of each 
stanza, signaling Thetis's abandonment of her current form. 


Otherwise, the poem's irregular but frequent use of rhyme 
creates a sense of loose, fluid musicality. Thetis describes her 
difficult experiences in a surprisingly chipper, sing-song tone, 
emphasizing her strength and cleverness in the face of danger. 
Meanwhile, the unpredictability of the poem's rhymes mimics 
Thetis's ever-changing nature; the rhyme scheme constantly 
transforms, just as she does. 


Pe SPEAKER 


"Thetis" is named after its speaker, asea nymph from Greek 
mythology who was forced to marry the mortal Peleus against 
her will. Throughout the poem, Thetis attempts to escape 
Peleus's advances by transforming into a series of animals and 
natural elements. (Thetis never calls Peleus by name, however, 
instead referring to him using generic nouns like "man," "guy," 
"fisherman," and "groom." In this way, Thetis refuses to grant 
Peleus respect and legitimacy while also recognizing how his 
actions reflect broader patriarchal violence.) 


At the beginning of the poem, Thetis becomes a small songbird 
perched in "the hand of a man" Thetis attempts to placate 
Peleus with a "small" and "sweet" song but is met with "the 
squeeze of his fist." Thus, finding that charm and docility cannot 
protect her from male domination, she attempts to fly away in 
the nearly holy form of an albatross. 


Such transformations continue, showcasing Thetis's versatility 
as well as her determination to secure her own freedom. Each 
form she takes highlights new aspects of her character. As a lion 
n stanza 4, she becomes bloodthirsty and ferocious; as a storm 
n stanza 7 she becomes ethereal and intangible; as fire in 

tanza 8, she becomes seductive and cunning. However, no 
natter what form Thetis takes and what attributes she 
mbodies, Peleus finds a new way to trap and harm her, 
ghlighting how difficult patriarchy is to escape, even for the 
most resourceful of women. 


nor 


b] 


7 O 


n the poem's final lines, Thetis undergoes one last 
transformation: she becomes a mother. This conclusion might 
seem like a triumph for Peleus and a loss for Thetis, because 
ultimately, he has succeeded in marrying and impregnating her. 
However, Thetis presents childbirth as yet another act of 
metamorphosis and therefore suggests that perhaps maternal 
creation actually offers her a profound sense of empowerment 
and independence. 
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AN SETTING 


As Thetis's physical form shifts, so does the poem's setting. For 
example, the poem's first stanza, in which Thetis becomes a 
songbird, presumably occurs on land, while in the second 
stanza, Thetis flies overseas as an albatross. Likewise, in stanza 
4 Thetis roams the jungle as a lion, while in stanza 5 she 
descends through the earth, entering the sea as an aquatic 
animal. In a sense, this varied setting highlights the pervasive 
nature of patriarchy; Peleus's pursuit of Thetis knows no 
physical limits. 


The time period in which "Thetis" is set also seems to change 
throughout the poem. Obviously, Thetis and Peleus are 
characters from Greek mythology. However, Thetis's diction is 
far from ancient—over the course of the poem she invokes 
modern references, idioms, and colloquialisms. Furthermore, 
the methods Peleus uses to pursue Thetis grow increasingly 
contemporary as the poem goes on: crossbow becomes gun, 
boat becomes plane, and so forth. Thus, "Thetis" seems to span 
centuries, highlighting how male oppression of women has 
developed over time. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Carol Ann Duffy is an award-winning Scottish poet and 
playwright who served as the United Kingdom's first female 
poet laureate from 2009-2019. Duffy's work is defined by its 
careful attention to women's interior lives. "Thetis" was 
published in her critically-acclaimed 1999 collection, The 
World's Wife, which retells the stories of famous and infamous 
male figures from history, mythology, and literature from the 
perspectives of women; other poems include "Mrs Midas," 
"Frau Freud,’ and "Elvis's Twin Sister." Like many of Duffy's 
poems, "Thetis" is a dramatic monologue, or a poem in which an 
imagined speaker addresses a silent listener. 


Thetis, herself, is a powerful sea nymph from Greek mythology. 
Fearing a prophecy that foretold that the son of Thetis would 
become greater than his father, Zeus (the king of the gods) and 
Poseidon (Zeus's brother and god of the sea) married the sea 
nymph off against her will to the mortal Peleus. Thetis 
attempted to shape-shift in order to escape Peleus's grasp, but 
he held fast to her shifting forms, ultimately subduing her. The 
couple were married and Thetis gave birth to a son, Achilles, 
the glorious hero of the Trojan War. Thetis appears in Homer's 
Iliad and is referenced in many subsequent works, largely in 
terms of her relationship to her son. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Carol Ann Duffy was born in 1955 and grew up under the 
influence of the second-wave feminist movement of the 1960s, 
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'70s, and '80s. While first-wave feminism focused primarily on 
securing women's suffrage, second-wave feminism critiqued 
patriarchal structures more broadly and encompassed issues 
like sexuality, domestic violence, and reproductive rights. The 
influence of second-wave feminism can be seen in "Thetis" and 
across Duffy's larger body of work, which often highlights the 
perspectives of women living within a male-dominated society. 


otably, second-wave feminism coincided with the foundation 
of modern environmentalism. Following World War II and 
instigated in part by books like Rachel Carson's Silent Spring, 
this global surge in environmental awareness focused largely 
on limiting pollution and the exploitation of natural resources. 
Environmental literature and discourse from this era often 
compares humanity's destruction of the environment to 
patriarchal violence against women, describing industry as a 
violation of "Mother Earth." The term "ecofeminism," coined in 
1974, addresses this relationship between nature and women. 
n many ways, "Thetis" can be read as an ecofeminist text, with 
Thetis representing not just women in general but also the 
natural world, and Peleus representing not just patriarchy but 
humankind. 


MORE RESOURCES 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e On Thetis — Learn more about Thetis's role in Greek 
mythology from this reference entry, courtesy of 
Britannica. (https://www.britannica.com/topic/Thetis) 


e Carol Ann Duffy's Biography — Learn more about the 
poet's life and work from this brief biography, courtesy of 
the Poetry Foundation. 
(https:/Awww.poetryfoundation.org/poets/carol-ann- 


duffy) 


e The Wedding of Peleus and Thetis — Take a closer look at 
Joachim Wtewael's famous painting, "The Wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis,’ courtesy of the National Gallery of Art. 
(https://www.nga.gov/features/joachim-wtewael---a- 
closer-look/the-wedding-of-peleus-and-thetis.html) 


e An Interview with Carol Ann Duffy — Listen to Duffy 
discuss The World's Wife and her perspective on poetry in 
this interview with the Lincoln Review. 
(https://www.lincolnreview.org/interviewwithcaduffy) 


e What Is Ecofeminism? — Learn more about the 
relationship between feminism and environmentalism. 
(https://www.britannica.com/topic/ecofeminism) 


LITCHARTS ON OTHER CAROL ANN DUFFY 
POEMS 


e AChild's Sleep 
e Anne Hathaway 
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e Before You Were Mine 
e Circe 

e Death of a Teacher 

e Demeter 

e Education For Leisure 

e Elvis's Twin Sister 

e Eurydice 

e Foreign 

e Head of English 

e In Mrs Tilscher’s Class 
e In Your Mind 

e Little Red Cap 

e Mean Time 

e Medusa 

e Mrs Aesop 

e Mrs Darwin 

e Mrs Faust 

e Mrs Lazarus 

e Mrs Midas 

e Mrs Sisyphus 

e Originally 

e Penelope 

e Pilate's Wife 

e Prayer 

e Quickdraw 

e Recognition 

e Standing Female Nude 


e Stealing 
e The Darling Letters 


e The Dolphins 

e The Good Teachers 

e Valentine 

e Warming Her Pearls 

e War Photographer 

e We Remember Your Childhood Well 


e Work 
= HOW TO CITE 
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